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OB SERVATIONS ON PASHION., 





ml * . nt, — -~changed ‘she was 


no. longer the same woman. Under the 


(Concluded from ia 282. 2) + dark contour ofa deep and unlucky. hats 



















her beauty, wa totally extinguished ; her 

AT a masquerade, disrifig the ai brow ain’ exhibited that graceful 

val, {met with a lady of my acq "| display which so weil adaptéd to youth ; 

ance,'a young, and a very handsom« her cyes had §eamtheir lustre ; her head 
man ; but what terms can express { 


had nat the h 
ofan cle ‘a 
sports | nd 
moving 
word, 2 


ted 


enious accompaniment 
a 3 the. frolic train of 

played in the 
if: ina 


charms with which she was on that.day 
‘adorned ! No, never did I see such bril- 
liancy, such vivacity ; never did I behold 
a physiognomy more open, more inter- 
esting, more animated eyes, a more sweet- 
ly smiling mouth.” It was not the 
person, but une of those airy nymphs wit then) * 
- whom the voluptuous imagination of the | i 
poets has embellished the banks of the |i 
Eurotas. All eyes were fixed upo J | 
What was the reason of this extrag di 
ry change ?-A dress proseribed by éy 
Tor several years, the wearing of 
nothing | but the carnival could thew 
tion. A simple shepherdess’ hat of white | — dined, no.change can 
straw, placed rather backward on the | be 1 nade Withc wat removing farther from 
head, a tuft of flowers, hair gracefully | it; and this 3 is exactly our case. 


flowing—such was the talisman that cre- : : 430 ft 
ated these” new charms in Zephirina !| To the,honour of the female Parisians, 


“ Whata pity » said 1, coming up to * must say. that about five years since, 
“ that you cannot always weer a hat which | they bad attained -the degree of perfec. 
becomes you so well!” “ At any other tion of which I am speaking. Their dress 
time than @ masquerade,” said she, smi. that time combined simplicity, elc- 
ling, * I should be thought ridiculous,” gahce, good taste, and gracefulness. ‘| hey 
“T know it,” replied I, “ but then how exhibited to us an image of those lovely 
you would look!" © > 4 Grecian women, whose charms are cele- 
_ brated in history. Their garments seem 
Hence it appears that there are ex · td to have been designed by the pencil 
tremely pleasing fashions, which custom | Of the Graces, and their head-dress was 
absolutely prosciibes, and that there are 


at once simple and noble. | 
others equally ridiculous which its abso- 
lute power condemns the fair sex to fol- 
low. — : 
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jor ri ed by good taste: 
is -a perfection, 
_ good taste cannot 
ms way. As soonas 














obliged the s¢x to ubandon so seducing a 
costuine ? Custom, you know, requires 
change, they have therefore changed in 





A few days afterwards, I met Zephi- 
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Why has the genius of inconstancy| 














compliance with its dictates. Every day, . 
‘introducing a new fashion, has destroyed 
acherms every day has beheld a grace | 
supplanted, by something ridiculous, and 
caprice has Succeeded good taste. 


The's & cannot be too thoroughly eoh- 
vineed : ‘absurdity kills taste, and that 
si ill always have just claims to 
embellish even beauty itseif. The caprice 
of fashion, so far from increasing the ine 
fluence which women pretend to exercise | 
over our @x, only serve very often to 
render them ridiculous or ugly. I will 
mention but one example out of a thou- 
-sand. Ought not the figure of the head 
to be oval ? Should not every thing which - 
alters this figure, be considered as de- 
tracting from nature ? What then are we 
to thi those bonoets that project both: _ 
pefore and behind, and give the head ofa 
woman, seen in profile, the form ofa’ 
hammer! Have savag-s ever invented . 
any thing more ridiculous ? 


The time when the women of Greece 
acted such a distinguished part, when 
they received the homage of the greatest 
men. was when the simplicity of their 
dress harmonized with the perfection of 
theircharms. Their heads were not 
then overloaded with a vain loxury * 
uscless ornaments; their long dark h 
fell in undulating ringlets on their reed 
ders, or a simple gold pin turned them 
up with taste, and fastened their brilliant 
tresses. In the citics they always went 
with their heads uncovered: had they 
occasion to expose themselves to the 
jeams of the sun, then, indeed, a Thesa- 
Tian hat protected their complexion, with- 
out giving offence to taste. 


* t " ne x 
T must not conclude this chapter with⸗ te 
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out shewing how obscure, vile, disgusting, 
yor atrocious, the origin of any of our 
fashigns has been. Circumstances of 
every kind have furnished some fashién 
or other, and things which only tended to 
perpetuate the remembrance of fatal ac 
cidents, have been adopted for dress. 
‘Thus, the opera house, taving been for- 
merly consumed by a fire, in which a 
great number of unfortunate people lost 
their lives, a few days afterwards no other 
colour was to be seen but that called fea 
d’ofera. They dressed themselves out 
with the recollection of human creatures 
burned alive ! But the feu d’ofiera was a 
handsome colour! Have we net seen wo- 
men wearringsin which were set stones 
of the Bastille? These they called dijouxr 
a la constitution, But what is all this, in 
comparison with what follows ! My pen 
almost refuses to record the atrocious 
fashion—women have worn ip their ears 
golden guillotines! Whatthen is fa- 
shion ! 


But enough of these horrid subjects ! 
Fashion has seldom exhibitedthis degree 
of atrocity ; but how often las she not 
appeared abject and debased! Have we 
not seen her raking even in filth, to pick 
up the brilliant chimeras which governed 
the opinion, and seduced the sex ! The 
soft colour of the heavens, the carnation 
of the rose, or the verdant carpet of our 
meads had grown too common, and were 
left for the lower classes. The mud of 
Paris, the soot of our chimneys, and the 
rags of Savoyards became the fashionable 
colours. Finally, have wenot seen, and 
this undoubtedly is the height of ignomi- 
ny, have we not seen the fairsex secking 
the colour of their ribbons in the very ex” 
crement of the royal infant? The colours 
caca dauphin adorned every. dress, and 
this word, which I cannot now write, 
without repugnance, was then in the 
mouths of all the best bred women ! What 
a ridiculous taste, that would attempt to 
dress beauty in disgusting images ! With 
























this stroke of the pencil, ladies, I shall 
finish the picture of fashion. 


for May. 1807, 
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acceptable to our fair readers. 


Art this season of fasht 
wh easure dances OR fhe 
tim hen the magic infl 
and éon, aid therenchanting wi 
the Loves and the 
and beauty disdaio | 
the shrine of genius and art, the triumph 

of the goddess is complete—-she mounts 
her airy car, wields her saeptre’of rainbow 
hue, ae in the as, of her train.” 
Routs, balls, and operas, pic-nics, plays, 
and sumptuous dinn 1 
her popularity, and ec 
her all powerful domin 

‘+, 


It ou ral 
we 2 € 
particn 4 ’ hich the 
vivid * fair. di 
plays. 
diversified 
by che? 
complete a 
tion. But we have p 
our fair cerrespamas 
exulting in their suffi 
their approbation, 
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Since the introduction of the Polish 
pelise, we have remarked nothing parti- 
cularly new in the formation of this arti- 
cle of attire. The texture of which they 
ate now composed, is almost exclusively 
of twill sarsnet; but various alterations 
have taken place in the ornamental part 
of them. ‘Thelong flowing ribbon is laid 


aside ; the high collar is seldom seen ; 


and the simple folded vest had_ banished 
(amidst the roost distinguished females) 
the chimesette of edent date. The 
loose flowing opera coat, with deep pele- 
rine cape, the Polish robe, and the Hiber- 
nian Vest, as given in our last number, are 
stlected by the most fashionable | fair > but 
these are chiefly formed.of. sarsnets, quite 
plain, the skin trimmings being on the 
decline. The colours commonly chosen 


a wa * 


4 . ave —— oak se per- 
“ contrasted. We have 





aide J 
ed erent with pale pink, and another 
of light brown, shot with amber, and lined 


„ ith a Persian of the Jatter colour. Hats 


bonnets are still worn of correspon- 
emt materials ; nor do we know: of any 
Other at this season, which could be 
opted so consistent, and unobtrusively 
‘elegant. With females of rank and taste, 
these articles are generally confined to the 
three following “orders : the Beresford 
hat, the peasant’s bonnet, and equestrian 
hat. The latter isgivenin one of our 
prints of fashion for the last month. The 


but tests of two former are more novel, but not more 
specimens of | distinguishable. 


The throat is now uni- 
versally covered in the morning costume ; 
and those who have not yet adupted the 
high Parisian chemise,(or morning wrap) 
wear the new habit shirt, which is some- 
limes formed to unite in front, with a 
high-rounded collar, richly embroidered, 
trimmed at the edge with very nar- 
net; at o hers, the shirt is finished 
Mh buttons on the shoulder, and the col- 
Fut so as to sit close round the chin, 
Mhigh at the ears: but in citheg case, 

at work is Iet in at all points , and 
is ps, bottoms of dresses, petticoats, 
J sleeves, this ornament is always seen. 
‘Indeed, we never recollect a period when 





ble : and lamenting (as must every con- 
siderate individual) on the few vccupations 
left for the female of fallen fortune; we 
cannot but give credit to eur ‘amiable 
country women, who thus judiciously unite 
humanity with elegance and taste, Short 
dresses of crape, or clear muslin, with 
long sleeves of lace, are now admitted in 
the evening costume ; and, stra 

say, are often seen in full dress ! 
cannot by any means subscribe to a fa- 
shion which destroys that. distinguished 
uniformity, ths acknowledged attendant 
on acorrect taste. A short skirt in full 
dress must ever be a marked intonsisten” 
cy} except expressly designed for danc- 
ing. The train, however inconvenient, 
and inimical to the approach of —“ 





¢ of silver-dove sarsnet,lin- 1 * 


needle work was so ubiversully tashiona -· 
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1 Theé exposition of the back Sefahbulders 
| _ is cull univers. in the evening costume ; 


——— ‘much di * 
to the figure ;_ if banis ed fr 
ing room, the couft @a 


but we think the bosom of dresses are a 
little advanced of late. The simple wrap 
fronts. commencing immediately at. the 
corner of the bosom, and finished at the. 
edge with a trimming, corresponding with 
that of the dress. is again revived, and is 
remarkable amidst the peasant’s waist, 
and square-gored front, which contend 
with it for popularity. Those whose 
judgment reject the long sleeve for the 
evening, or full dress, wear the sleeve 
very short ; sometimes we observe a plain 
frock sleeve of satin, with a high cuff of 
lace, trimmed at the edge with a plaited 
net, beads. bugles, foil, or silver, as may 
best unite with the dress. The Spanish, 
or slashed'$leeve, is also very new, and a 
sleeve, formed in shell-scollops, over 
white satin, has a chaste and elegant ef. 
fect. A dress of white crape, ornament- 
ed with steel beads. and the Russian hus- 









ly from ‘sai is points; But chi efly from 
the —— are pattially ad- 
mitted. Th _plait is too general to be 
lect delineation ; and no 
¢ ears her hair without orna- 
ments» The €mbroidered cap, af@Pay- 
sanne, simply tied under the chin, with a 
ribbon. ding with its lining, and 
orna ' anch of wild roses, 
forms a head-dress Of much attraction 
and simplicity. Demi-wreaths of frosted | 
flowers, arg also selected, ‘and are an or- 
hament gene becoming: but for un- 
obtiusive neatiess, and unstudied grace, 
the hall-handkgfibicfs of lace, in white, 
or colours, e ered in white, gold, or 
silver, "ad no competitor : they 
must ever : sidered an ornament of 
much attra om an a lit- 
tle jue * tin theit dispos give 
an aa — e coronet, 
a-la Cleapia ra d of onds and 
rubies, is a aay in — nt 
for the fi the-hair sei 
ly, vorn » IF-handkerchief. I 
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sar cap, with Polish pliime, sécatteres 


with steel dust, is amidst the splenc id. 


5 Pat 


novelties of the season. This dress” 
tracted™ universal attention at the M 
Chioness of H's last grand assembly. 
shawl dress i8’a most select and tastefi 


attire, and is usually worn with a white | 


satin orsarsnet: slip; muslin, or crape 
round dresses, trimmed with silver or gold 
velvet ribbons, in white or colours, has a, 
most animated appearance. We observ- 
edsone of these dresses, with the ribbon 
laid in waved’stripes, at regular distances 
{roa the: bo tom of the waist ; the effect 
Was attractive and eleyant. The home 
costume, or half dress. (on relinquishing 
the morning attire) is usually composed 
of. aiusiin, of divers kinds ; plain colour- 
=... or Italiancrapes. They ure } 
chi fly formed in simple round dresses, 
with wrap front, ; or the peasant’s jacket 
and petticoat, with trimmings of ‘needlc- 
wor pe or ribbon. 2 


The vbair exhibits little variety since 
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| tiara, together wit 
el, “gold, and foil, rank 
ab namenis of the 


s continue, with some few ad- 


laces of diamonds. or other precious stones 





ditions, on par with our last report. Neck- | are who know nothing. of the theory, and 








kids ~ White kid gloves form an indis- 
pensable part of full dress ; York tan, or 
Limerick, i is most esteemed on other,oc 
casions ; but in this article, the t 
the weareg is in general a sufficient guide. 
The prevailing colours are shaded dove, 
pink, jonquille, violet, and murone. 
: — 
, + 
EFFECT OF MUSIC UPON ANIMALS. 


A FEW years ago some French philo- 
sophers made a concert for the national 
elephants, to try, their'taste for music. 
The same pine had been done forty 
years before them, by John Wesley. «I 
thought,”’\gay@ he, “it would be worth 
while to make an odd experiment. 
membering how surprisingly fond of mu- 


ned to try whether this was the case with 
all animals of the same kind. I accord: 
ingly went. to the tower with one who 
plays on the German flute; he began 
playing near four or five lions; only one. 
of these (the rest not seeming to regard 
it) rose up, came to the front of his den, 
and seemedto be all attention; meantime 
a tyger in the same den started up, leaped 
over the lion’s back, turned and ran under 
his belly, leaped over him again, and so 
to and fro incessantly. Can we account 
for it all??——Where is the mystery? 
Animals are aff. cted by music just as men 


like men, some have musical ears, and 





consist of one row, very large in the cen- 
tre, and (gradually decreasing in size to- | 
wards the ends; they are generally set | 
transparent. 
ear-ring is shaped in @ small pear form ; 
but is otherwise in the style of a hoop, or 
octagon, of dimensions larger than we 
ever remember them, The cable-neck- 
lace, with fiatent snafis, in form of a fe- 
rule, in pearl op beads, with bracelets to 
correspond, is a very altractive 
ornament. The armlet is universally of 
hair, or a Broad gold Hop ; ; sometimes 


With these necklaces, the 


some have not. One dog will howl ata 
‘flute or a trumpet, while another is per- 
fectly indifferent to it. This howling is 
prébably not the effect of pain, as the ani- 
mal shews no mark of displeasure ; he 
seems to mean it as a vocal accompani- 
ment. 
— 


“AN importunate beggar went to a mi- 
ser, and asked him for a garment. saying 
that his ohjeet was to have something to 
remember bim by. * My friend,” said the 





the hair is interwoven with pearl, or steel 
beads. 





our jast communication. The Grecian 
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Jean, or kid, either plain, embroidered, 


or painted; undress, of brown, or dove — 






Dress’ shoes are of white satin, | 


ler,‘ as thy end is to remember me, 
)give thee notiong, for I am sore 
u wilt remember a r¢fusal much lon- 
ger than a gift.’ * ii 


Re- - 


sic the fion at Edinburgh was, ! d.termi- . 
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Communicated for the Lady's Miscellany. 
THE GOOD SORT OF MAN; 


A MORAL TALE, 
"Opn A SCANDALOUS HISTORY. 
. a 


1 nave just learnt the death of poor 
Theodore; I am soffy for it: | knew 
him well, he was a good song of man. Du 
ring his whole life, he neither thought, 
nor said, nor did any thing, but what he 
believed would please the persons with 
whom he lived. ‘He was born with one 
of those supple fl-xible dispositions, which 
receive all Mmpressions without retaining 
any. His imagination was gay, lively, 
and sensible ; every thing was painted 
in it, and reflected with agreeable colours. 
He seemed to interest himself in every 
occurrence, to love those people with 
whom he conversed ; he was himself in- 
teresting, was beloved, or at least was 
thought to be so. 


He possessed ‘every taste, without any 
passions. He had wit, intelligence, and 
all which is necessary to judge accurate- 
ly of men and things ; bit his principles 
were only in his head, and none of them 
had taken root in his heart ; they neither 


regulated his sentiments, nor influenced 
his conduct. 


He had the talent of satire; but he 
never made use of it against his friends, 
except in their absence ; and then only 
to amuse, but never to hurt. 


He was always ready to sacrifice his 
opinion, his tastes, and his sentiments to 
those of others; he did not think that 
the vanity of defending his meaning about 
trifles, was worth the trouble of contra 
dicting. He did not pique himself upon 
having more wit than another, and every 
oue tought him very witty. He pre- 
tended to nothing but to be a sociable 
man, and every body allowed him that 
merit. 


His character appeared in his 
hood ; its facility rendered him di 
the lessons of his teachers, from which he 
profited greatly ;,he appeared early in 


The — tf 
ger to please him, and asily | sutcecded 
Not one could fix him ; 
ties, and even his indisc F 
readily pardoned. However, the 
tions which the ladies exacted, laid 
under restraints which soon re 
He then frequented ea beau. 
ties of the capital. was Much pleas- 
ed at the facility of this traffick; but his 
pleasures were not always get as he 





















experienced some. bitterness 1 the pur- 
suit. 

His constitution wagmtlicate, notwith- 
standing which, he ca drank fike the 
most robust men. 1 not disturb 


alll 


interesting, and he loved her @ } 
he could love any one. This “lady bed 
sacrificed much to the hopes he had gi- 
ven her of marrying her ; but she was 
not rich ; his affairs were deranged, and 
he considercd he might re-establish them 
by a good marriage. The daughter of 
an opulent man was offered. He had 
some scrupl:s as to the distress which 
Adelaide would fecl from his desertion, 
but his friends thought such delicacy ri- 
diculous, he thought so too, and married 
the rich heiress. The r widow ré- 
tired into a conv oats shortly 


after died of grief and disappointment. 





.| Theodore was sincerely affligted, for he 


Was a good sort of man. 


His wife was handsome and ihgenous, 
she loved him as a young gitl generally 
loves her husband when she does not hate 


















im. 


ish follies : be told her they ought to live 
ogether like reasonable beings. This 
iately made her miserable. One 
their common friends attempted to 
} dissipate her chagrin, and somewhat calm- 
edher. © Twenty more comforters suc- 
ceeded each other in a twelve month, and 
perfectly consoled her. Theodore found 
himself much at his ease, he suw himself 
successively the father of two sons, anda 
daughter, whom he brought up as well 
as he could; but the concatenation of 
pleasures, and the duties of scciety, did 
not permit him to attend to their edi ca- 
tion ; and the dissipations of his wife, to- 
gether with his own, added to his insu- 
perable aversioti to all order and reguiar_ 
ity, reduced his fortune to a state which 
did not allow him to procure the necessa- 
ry means for their instfuction. 


At last his wife, led astray by the want 








multiplying and varying her consola- 
happened to engege in an intrigue 
ich made so much noise, that She. was 
ed to enter into a convent with her 






| r aughter, who there took the veil, in or- 


der to save her father the trouble of get- 
ting her married. ‘The two sons, almost 
strangers to their father, were a little too 
well known tothe public. Theodere, 
obliged to abandon his estastes to his cre - 
ditors, and retire from the great world, 
where he could no longer show himself, 
lived a few years in very bad company ; 
poor,and burthened with infirmities, for- 
gotten by all those honest people to whom 
he had Cevoted his life, his reputation, 


and his fortune ; and who, when hes * 
mentioned, said, “He was a nate — 


man! tis a pity one can see him no 
more !” a 


In short, aig died before he was fifty, 
of the conséquences of his prefi. acy. a. 
bandoned by his wifs,by his children, by 


his friends, and by his servents. Theedore * 


was, however, a good éort of man. 


treated the caresses, the —— and f J 
| the little exigencies of his wife, as child. J 
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’ advocation of wrong to assert that 


«TIS THE FASHION !" 


Tue exclamation of prattling folly, and 
constantly reiterated by the thousand vo- 
taries who are fascinated by the sound of 


her rattle—Fashion !—’Tis the transpi-} 


cuous vel through which the unblushing 
front of absurdity is virtue, and benea 
which, vice assays to hide half her defor- 
mity—-Fashion ! The banner round 
which the idle, the vain, and the thought- 
less eagerly rally, and to which even those 
whom reason enlightens, are sometimes 
dragged in chains, ike the conscripts of 
France tothe oriflam of his Imperial 
Majesty.—Fashion !—'Tis “ the plague 
of wise men—the idol of fools.” 


We are told that “in a multitude o 
counsell@ts there is safety,” and it is per- 
haps from this impression that one half 
the world blindly follows the other, whe- 
ther it pursue fectitude, or wander in er- 
ror. It should not be forgotten however, 
that it is possible to “ follow a multitude 
to do evil.” It is therefore a ridiculous 





body does it. “4 * 


— 


Narcissa, when she neglects her dé-|. 
_mestic arrangements, to saunter through 


half the shops in town, in viewing gew- 
gaws which she does not want, and does 
not mean to purchase, should remember 
that fo gratify curiosity atthe expense of 
duty, is hke throwing away a diamond 
to gain a pebble. Let the laces “ by the 
Galen,”’ and the ribbons by the “ Romeo” 
remain quietly behind the counter, unless 
a better reason can be assigned for dis- 
torbing them, than “ ’tis the fashion’ to 
have scen the newest goods. 


I stopped a few days since at the house 
of my neighbour Gimblet, and found his 
daughter seated at a piano-forte, while her 
mother was at the wash-tub in the oppo- 
site corne:, and the “sound of saws and 
hammers was distinctly heard from the 
embryo drawing room adjoining, which 








ference to public opinion; he has” ; 















help express 
surprise at the inte 
ture into Aer, 
was —— 
every Lody/ 


music was * 
Young Diinity has ‘kept a shop this 





ductia A such furni- 
» but the good woman 

tbat I did not know that 
aughterhas them, and that 
ali the. fashion.” 





Jwelve onth, and when he commenced 
busi, owned—at least, his yard-stick. 





He now sports i horse ‘and gig; and no 
man of his standing, bowls or bets ‘with 
more spirit. Call at bis shop in the af- 
ternoon,™ Mr. Dimity has gone to ride ;’ 
expostulate “with him ia the morning, 
‘* "tis the fashion to enjoy one’s self |” 









The cire ospitulity is a magic cir- 
cl:.” T is of aospitality should be 
‘reedoni sheerfulness. A dinner 
riy, the present day, is net 


er, nor does it pro- 
duce the iauer· 
assembles do 


themselves. oat hig’ viands, 
inebriated by his wines ; he will not tell 
you itis to display the costliness of the 





With a mind which literature has a- 
dorned, and experience has enlightened, 
Modestus follows in the track which gla- 
ring folly distinguishes. Although he 
detests gambling, and all its attendant 
vices, he voluntarily scats himself at the 
loo table, even when he knows the play 
will be deep, and that whether success or 
ill luck attend bim, to-morrow’s reflection 
will render reminiscence painful. Throw 
the cards into the fire, Modestus, aad ex- 
hibit to thége companions who look up 
you for examples that energy of character 
which rises above the petty follies of t 
many, ahd can fiown absurdity 
into obscurity, even when in poses | 


The Wanderer has recomme: ded 















gested to his readers the propriety of ac- 
commodating themscives in some neon 
to the views and wishes of ethers. 

vility is adebt which’ every indi sie 
society has a right to exact,” 
has also applauded * that inflexibility of 
mind which adheres invariably to its own 
determinations, and demands respect,”’ 
and he nevéF can be drilled into admira- 
tion of stupidity, error, and vice, because, 
to repeat the expression of his crispy 
correspondent, Mistress Mary Modish, 
“ because "tis the fushion.” 


— ⸗ 
ON FEMALE CHARMS, 


Tuerfinest features, ranged in the most 
exact symetry, and heightened by the 
most blooming complexion, must be ani- 
mated before they can strike ; and when 
they are animated, will generally excite 
the same passions which they express: 
If they are fixed in the dead calm of in- 
sensibility, they will be examined without 
emotion ; and ifthey do not express kind- 
ness, they will be viewed without. Jove. 
Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevo- 
lence, will be reflected, as. from a mirror, 
by every countenance on which they are 
turned; and if a wanton aspect excites 
desire, it is but that of a savage for his 
prey, which cannot be gratified without 
the destruétion of its object. 


Among particular graces, the dimple 
has becn allowed the pre-eminence ; 
the reason why, is evident. 
produced by a smile, and a smile is on 
expression of complacency ; so the con- — 


traction of the brows into a frown, as it 


is an indicatéon of contrary temper, has . 
always been deemed a capital defect. 


The lover is generally at a loss to define 
the beauty by which his passioft was sud- 
denly andirresistibly determined to a par- 
jcular object ; he tells you it is something 
hich he cannot fu.ly express, something 
fixed in any part, but diffused over 
hole ; he calls it a softness, a sweet- 
‘a placid sensibility, or gives it some 
other appellation, which’ connects beauty 





‘Bathe 


Dimples are — 














with sentiment, and expresses a claim 
which'ls no peculiar set of features, but 
3 perhaps, possible to all. 


"ris beauty, —— er, does not always 
consist in emiles, but varies, as expris- 
sions of meekness and kindness vary, 

“with their objects; itis extremely forci- 
bie in the silent complaint ofygatient suf- 
ferance, the tender solicitude of friend: 
ship, and the glow of filial obedience ; 

‘and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or 
gricf, it is almost irresistible. 


— — — 


For the Lady's Miscellany. 


SELECTIONS, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

Ts said “to have died with his sword in 
his hand, the word of command in his 
mouth, and victory in his imagination.” 





* A KISS. 
The Né¥thern Summer mentions the following 
little circumstance. 


* A young officer of the imperial guards” 
approached a lady, and kissed her hand, 
and as he raised his head, the lady kissed 
his cheek: It isthe custem in Russia. 
The salutation was the most graceful 1 
ever witnessed. It was politeness im- 
proved by the most chafming*pallantry ; 
bows, curtices, and salams, are isicles to 
, toit. While France furnishes us with 
...: and bonnets. and Egypt with dusky 
side boerds, may the Russians fix the 
universal mode of friendly meeting be- 
tween the sexes forever, and forcver. 

— 
SEDUCTION, 

How abandoned is that heart which 
beguiics the tear ot innocence, and is the 
cause—the fatal cause of oVerwhelming 

the spotless soul, and plunging the ye 
untainted mind into a sea of sorrow 4 
repentance ! Though born to protect .; 
fair, does not man act the part of a dema 
—firsi alluring by his temptations, 
then triumphing in his-victory? sg 


> 
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— 
















Turns isa * he 
taphysical wr 
make sy — 2*** "The — 
cisive. A dog doses sight of J 





and follows him by scent @ the road 
branches into three fhe ‘smells. at the | 


That animals should be found to 
in perfection every fac 
cessary for their well 
wonderful 3 ; the wonder would be if they 
did not: but they sumetimes — a 
reach of intellect beyond this. 


For instafice—dogs have 
time, so as to count. ihe 


My grandmother sad ee 
two miics every Saturd 


cater for an h 


know 












touch a morsel of (aod open a Friday ; ‘ 
The Irishman had made him @s —* a 
catholic as he was himscif Thi 
never forsook the sick bed -@f bis 
master, and, when he was dea 
to eat, and died also. * 


* 
— 


TOUCHING FOR THE FVIL. 


The following public notice was issued by 
Charles I]. May 18, 1664. _ 

His sacred Majesty having declared it 
to be his royal will and purpyse to con- 
tinve the healing of his people for the 
Evil during the month of May, and then 
give over till Michaclmas next, -I am 
commanded to give. notice'thereof, that 
the people may ome up. to the town 
in the interim, ond. lose their labour, 


— 


a great mob 
round him, A bystander 
ked what was the matters * No- 
=: 9 poor fellow fi taken 
— is 3 
——— 
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> 
A THIEF, — 


Seni was 
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first and at the second, and then, without: * 
smelling farther, gallops along the third. ee 


ne 
ng, is — 














eer. Ses cubteizing to make. — * 



















get i lec Ab, chia! oper : 
you had played your cards as have done, 
you sould have got. off ‘Tong ago. Ab 
mother ! ! she replied, I should have got. 3 : 
long ago, if if you had not played your, 
at all. 












— 


‘cowards: are) paving spoken i — 
toa gentleman, received a violent box of 
the eare Summoning his most authori- 
tative tone, he demanded whether ‘that 
| was meant in earnest, ‘Yes, Sir,’ replied : 
| the other, without hesitation. Thecow «rd 
thinking he should have “fright: da him» 
-now turned away, saying, ¢ | am glad of 
it, Sir, for 1 do not like such jess,’ 
— — 

— and Garrick being at a tavern 
together, at the time. -of the first regula- 
tion of the gold coin, the former pulling 
out his purse to pay the reckoning, asked 





* 


— 


the laticr what,he should do with a light @* : 










jeahe had. ‘Pshaw! it is worth. 
thing,’ said Garrick, ‘ fling it to the, 
| @ Well, David.’ replied Foote, . o£ 
still what J always took you for, Tt.) & 
* “3 — 
ther wep any other man.’ > : 
— 
Tue ——— great man, 
or scoundrel, having dunned himy for a 
long time, he desired ‘bis servant, one 
morning, to admit the taylor, who had not” 
been so constant in his attendance as the 
rest. When ‘he made his appearance, 
“ My friend,” said he to him, *T think 
you are a very honest fellow, and a have | 
a great regard for you, therefore "l = 
this to teH you, that IU 
det if ever lLpay you a farthing ! t Nov 
go-hone, mind your business, and don t 
‘lose your time by calling here.—As for 
the others, they até’ a sect of vagubonds 
and rascals, for whom 1 have no affection s 
and Be may come as “often = ey 












— —— : 
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s ie sus — ie, ) ; inconvenience from the want of water, and fics 
- —— ED — MOTHER. ‘her se 5 _ | Provisions. = — i ees 
ie oO Tha by ll gnenseha wi week te? ‘37 — — Ledgers ly Bae 
7 LOUD, loud’ ———— And would bufteli her fieely what he aid. Re ial. 7 : 
BS And chill is my path thro’ the snow, She'd get draughts, that very soon should A letter has pes pace in- town-from capt. * 
An unfriended, and care hi Decatur, dated July 4th; from which it appears 
— i. SAE PEt, 4 that the British Commodore, Douglas. had re- 
 & O’er the face of the wide worldI go. ~ quested supplies of water and prov isiens, and in 
is : — This mestage hearing —thes replied young Dash case of refusal, hud tireatened to take them by 
Hush, hush, my sweet babe ! for thy ery Friend Tom—tell your mistress 1 much her| force.—Thatithe port of Norfoik was declared in 
Ts more than my anguish can bear ; ‘thank, —— * — ish — — 
O Cod will thy merciful eye As my disorder’s only want of cash, — re ee 7 ———— a 
Not look on my frantic despair ? _ | To les her drafis baron the Merehant’s bank. — Desths in this'city ‘during the last week.—Men a |” 
‘ JACOBUS- | 10, Women 6, Boys 6, Girls 1—Total 23-— — 
At the door of the rich man I knock’d, —_ /| One of the number, was*Mr. Abraham Moore, « ~~ © 
For plenty was written thereon ; CORRESPONDENCE. at the great age of 102 years. — 
But the rich man my pove:ty mock"d, Bp Ola ———— Cag eae psd late for — 
— bid me owes paper, he shall be attended to in our . MARRIED, 
6 X — « Alfenus” for his first favours, — On Saturday evening last, by the rev. Mr. Ly- 
Cold, cold 1s thy bosom, O clay ! shall be happy tgbe further obligedto him. | —— itd a to Miss Margarct 
- | . sf * , 
fc chard es | Oy inh ln iBaoe,X,. 
‘ ear | lightly mith rev. Mr. Bennet, capt." Wim. S. Brrooks, of Bos. 
: Who sail on prosperity’s tide. ~ * ton, to Mis Eleanor Furman. 
a ; —— ing, 2d inst. by the rev. Me, 
The passenger witness'd my grief, 4 wae Mr. William Lapaley, to Miss Mary", 
And Regis ing be pine my sigh, Same day, at Newtown, L. L by the rev! Mr. a 
But I spurn’d at his proferd relief, To note th — Clark, Mr. John Byrd, to Miss Phebe Cock, * — 
For lewd was the glance of his eye. ns PP Me 0 — daughter of Mr. Benjamin Cock, —— 
My steps by a banquet-house pass’ From Washington we learn that the executive 7 ee 
Aateageic Shep sre 's have resolved to call Congress to meet on he 25th ~ 
4 Where guests enier’d joyous and free, of October next 5: to i Rona ' 
⸗ehrant at the winterly blast, with —— ae i: Gate * Ret Publishedy 
— But there was no entrance for me. St. vert ‘that no retaliation take place ull her By Longworth, at the Shakepeare Gallery, a 
‘ : ; but im the mean time the seaports to be FALSE ALANS — — a 
Thro’ the night, and the storm, and the cold, } 0 gun-boats to be prepared, and 100,000 _ pe 
ae | Must I and my little one roam ; — d for immediate service. “ comic “OPERA, * 
pee. = © But eer many momicots are told, ai dle Scternae receives yesterday 2 THREE. ACTS. * 
a Shall we both reach a last quiet home. na be 15,000 men, tant tor this Performed © ee ee 
Z | : tate, to be'embodied immediat "atthe Theatre Royal, Driry-Lane: * 
gg, ‘ aap ged ——— — BY JAM —— * — 
— There ! creep to this half-frozen breast— — : ; J si 
if “And now will the mother and child We understand that Genera? Claiborne, and | pe is place may * — 
Lie down on the deep snows to rest. Nathan Cla:k fought a duel about three weeks . — . takes, — 
ago, in the Spanish territory, within 75 miles of 2 TEKELI, 
— ———— New Orleans; in which the former was severely mS OR, : , 
wounded. THE SEIGE OF MONGATZ. 
For the Lady's Miscellany. See SS A MELLO DRAMA, rae 
wach to General Jonathan Dayton set out a few days: In thre Acts. 
; : “igs tee since for —— ‘irginia, in order to in- - As erformed at the theaze Roya Drary- 

— —— ——5— Gra Jun thee en BY. wee 
gg. es led aga ury there. wri ‘ —— ex: 
I Jack Dash, in toi a first inte ee ———— THEODORE EDWARD HOOK, ESQ. Pie ee 
i ats urances, justi —— — 
1 ae — je ine minds ot ——— friends, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFAC. 
ei ‘or near a mo never out ; this actions motives have — * 
re Twas wise—for Jack was poor, 3 what be. | Misu d that the result of his tridl wi 
4 : spokeit, {| Wipe away every nputaton. amet —— 
3 Was—that he had no money in his pocket, i oe tor for * —* wie a 
a : And therefore was not'quite prepar'd to meet — — Ap ma — 9 anil tt F Poe its 

eS % _ A friend of his, who slily in the street, night, wath twenty ship- a inet MPATENT FLA ‘Siqohedhitre so easily 
; = bers as me vovrgin vec ice tent of t * eak chat any la ieman may, ina few - ae bes 
3 ta rn * Re ee. S, 4G 7 ti jen 3 ; : - * re * * 
3 3 A . by, * a “ : To et x x 7 * 
Who ——— | Béttish fa oad be —* tor ome | ite 
. (For Jack, to please the ladies had the skill) days. This — — 














THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Ir happen'd that a silly fly one day, 

Around a spider's web began to play, 
Unconscious of the crafty subtle snare 

The cunning spider had been weaving there, 
Until the lit@e simpleton, at last 


* Found both his legs and wings completely fast ; 


“Bat all his feeble strivings were in vain. 


He strove to fee himself, and strove again, 


The spider * had nothing eatallday | 
Ran quickly up tovseize his wish'd-for prey, 
The fly perceiv’d him coming on a'grot, . 
And thought he run so fast to help him out ; 
But ah ! how was he disappointed when 

He saw the ctuel spider help him in ; 

No longer from his rage‘he could refrain, 
And to the spider spake in this high strain : 
** And is it thus you your assistance lend 

* O spider, to thy harm suff’ring friend ? 
** Who never have déne any harm to thee ! 
 T trust me will right soon, 


MEERP * 
* Of this inbemnany deed which you have done,” 


He said, and gs once or twice for breath, 
Gave up his life into the arms of death. 

ALFENUS. 
Princeton, Fuly, 1807. 


— — 


For the Lady's Miscellany. 


RETIRE MENT. 


Vuear spreading oaks sndshady wilkwns grow ; 
Wht psentchethenl 


re — — 


And with thelr nates enlate othe 
Where plenty fruits of every kind 
Where also flowers of every sort are 
Where the «pontaneous, rich, and 
Yickls copious ereps of grain, with 
Who ar is pever heard, or noise 


— 














~<1 all the ; 
—— Siete, 


leat megy dey gts — 
ie Back td igh hy do of art 





pb 


Where every object calculifte — 
The min of solitude, thé man of ease 7. - 
There jet me live, secluded and unknown ; 


Theve let me die, ind , 
—— 


STANZAS. 


Wuen every wish and thought was thine, 
W hat tender transports have Bknown ; 
Then eycry wish and joy was mine, — 
But all my heart was then your own, 


Nay, had you not x —E— 
And press'd me as you us’ 

With all your wonted fri 
I ne'er had known I lov’. 


Wen fst rps tai apbilPing ope, 





Convine’d me then I lov'd you not. 


But when that witching voice I hear, 
And hear the flute s soft 

Ah, then I fear, too justly fear aed Bt 9 
My heart will all be thine again. re om 


te: ‘ 
- ‘ ares 2 — oo!) 


“ * ra Ss a 


For the Lady's ee 
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In passion's m ment breath’ 'd to me; 
Yet, no—it must not, will not part, 
"Tis now the life-byeath of my heart, 
And has become wo pure for fliee ! 


———————————— 
bit oy the warmth of truth 
the fatal kiss may lie, 
Upon thy hp — ** 
Qr bloom w make a rival blest. 


back the vows that, night and day, 
heart receiv'd I thought from 
ts hed et * 
some other heatt betray, 


: 





* 
| re aR 
— 9— 
. ey 







ae = Ke 3 5 = awh i 
* what are —— 


Leare not ſor them all you see, 


\. 








‘Was to be pless’d, and please on earth. 


| Neetarious juices from thy lip. © 





) Rn. 


‘Soon, soon they'll curse the syren’s wiles, 






Nor court her fond embraces. ‘ 
Let others, slaves to beauty, prize 


b _ A fair one’s kind advances ; 


And smiles in all her glances. Sag 


And rashness so ill-fated ; 
That made them slaves to woman's smi 
_ And looks by Cupid baited. : 


— 
Love once indeed for me had charms, * a 
__Butnow far off he hies him; 4 3 
Ilaugh at all sis fond clarmsy 
“And carelessly despise him. 


My heart again shall never feel a wh 
What beauty strives to teach it ; ; — —* 
cuse it round with triple steel, i. 4 
And love shall never reach it. — 


. Soares 
TO ATOUNG LA Dr, 


On her expressing her aimiration of Fontenelle’ · 
; “plurality of werlds.’” ; 


ie * While you, dear gint, with rapture dwell ” — 


orid-creating Fontenelle, 
‘that the purpose of thy birth, ail 


For me, was Fontenelle's each world 
To chaos and to ruin huzl'd, 4 
To ali I'd giadly bid adien, 

And seek a paradise inyou: · 
Nor would I ask in moon or star 
What rivers or what mountains are, 
While 1 could all-enraptur'd sip 


— 


With thee, dear girl, Pd fondly prove 
The dear delights of virtuous love. 


Love then, dear girl ! and when stern fate 4 
Shall put a period to our date, . af 


—— I'll gladly rove 


— — 
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CUPID*AND PSYCHE. 


Witn checks bedew’d with drops of pear], 
Sad Psyche sought the grove, 

Where she her tresses used to curl 
With Innocence and Love. 


Sweet Modesty, a rural maid, 
O’ertook the weeping Fair ; 

Ask'd why in loose attire she stray’d, 
Atd why diffused her hair ? 


I, Cupid seck o’er hill and dell, 
From me the god is fled ; 

And whai’s the cause I cannot tell, 
He shuns the nuptial bed. 


Dry up thy tears, and cease to moan, 
Returned the Sylvan chaste ; 
Accept of me this magic zone, 
And bind it round thy waist. 


Tie up thy locks, thy dress improve, 
And soon this change thou'lit see ; 

Psyche shall cease to follow Love, 
And Love shall follow thee. 


The zone about her waist she ties, 
Each tress a ringlet flows ; 

Her bosom hid from vulgar eyes ; 
Each check displays a rose. 


Now in the stream surveys her face, 
And smiles at charms so fair ; 
The while she studied every grace, 
Love came and found her there. 


Enraptur’d to her arms he flew,’ 
With joy she bless’ the change ; 
Improv'd the cause fiom whence it grew, 
And Love forgot to range. 


Ye wedded dames, my hint descry, 
Nor blame the friendly part, 

The slattern makes the Lover fly, 
While neatness chains the heart. 





EMILY’S TOMB. 


V HEN night threw her veil o’er the sky, 
And dews fell profusely around ; 
When the screech-ow Is repeated their cry, 
And nought cheer'd the darkness profound ; 


Poor Adrian would frequently pace 
The church-yard, and wild with despair, 


Thecold marble statue embrace, 


} 
' 
; 
' 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
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' 








Of Emily, once called The Fair. 


There oft would unburthen his mind, 
While phrenzied with anguish he'd rave ; 

And load with deep sighs the rude wind, 
That howl'd o’er his Emily's Grave. 


But once he rush’d forth all-forlorn ; 
The tempest was aw/fudly dread ; 

Yet its fury he treatcd with scorn, 
As it scowl'd and burst over his head. 


Then Heaven kindly pitied his state, 
And his troubles and sorrows to end, 
Commanded the stern hand of fi:te 
The wandering wretch to befriend. 


A flash from the thick clouded sky, 

Came wing’d with the Maniac’s doom ; 
Poor Adrian fell with a sigh, 

And sunk on his Emily's tomd. 


The folowing delicate, sentimental, and pathe. 
tic Valedictory Address was spoken at the Bos- 
ton theatre, by Miss Fox, achild of only five 
years old, on her Benefit night. It is from the 
pen of Robert T. Payne, jun. Lsq. 

LW. Ins. 


Farewell, a long farewell ! dear patrons, friends ! 
This parting scene my infant bosom rends, 
For spite of ail my joy to see you here, 
My heart will throb, and gush the frequent tear’ 
In you my foster parents I behold ; 
Your kindness bade my tender mind unfold ; 
W arm'd by your smiles you saw me sportive run, 


| A little insect, fluttering in the sun ; 


Urchin I am, bat me you’ve always lov'd, 

My faults you pardon‘d, and my tricks approv’d, 

My heart will break to be remov’d from you, 

And oh ! my mother. she has Jov'd you too. 

Full-well you know the faults of childish years ; 

The bud must blossom e’er the fruit appears; 

And oft by smiling, you have seem’d to say, 

I'd grow a woman on a future day. 

And then some beau gallant my face might 
charm, 

** Heaven save the mark,” these eyes may do 
some harm ; 





| Oh! how Dvelong’d that I might older grow, 


To join this mimic world of joy and woe : 

And teach some future scene, with graceful ease 
Te charm like Stantey, or like Powell please ; 
But oh ! these fairy prospects now are o’er, 
Farewell! perhaps we part to meet no more ; 
Pardon a child, forgive her artless tears, 

She leaves the friends she loves, esteems, reveres, 
Whate’er in life may be my varied lot, 

Boston, dear Boston ne'er shail be forgot ; 

Nor time shall bar, nor distance interfere, 

My heart shall still return to visit here ; 

And if success attend my riper days, 

How proud I'll be to have deserved your praise 


Farewell !—a sad farewell! Sires, Guardians, 
Friends ! 

May leaven, whose bounty all our blessings 
sends, 

Pluck from /ife’s path the thorn that would mo. 
lest, 

And smooth death's pillow as you sink to rest ! 

And then receive you, borne on white wing'd 
hours. 

Thro’ opening clouds to joy’s eternal bowers ! 


— 


MARY. 


NO more doth the song give del'ght, 

Al! no more does the dance on the green ; 
For Mary, who glacden’d each sight, 

Js no more on these plains to be scen. 


Her prisence divine does no more 

Add a charm to each streamlct and grove ; 
Oh who will her image restore, 

When agam Larga’s vale will she rove. 


The queen of the valley was she, 

How the sy Iphs hover’d round when she smil’d 
Her converse delighted. Ah me! — 

Like enchantment the moments beguil’d, 


O return, and the meadows will smile, 
Then the rose bud will shew its perfume ; 

The swains will with joy leap the while, 
And gay P! abus again will illume. 


For thou art the joy of cach heart, 

The delight of each nymph, and each swain; 
Thy presence will transport impart, 

Joy shall bound, and evanish will pain, 


—i [DP > >> 
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